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Finality and Art. L. BaRtuet. 


An attempt is made to define the relation of art effort and work 
to consciousness, and to place these with respect to other efforts and 
manifestations of consciousness, like philosophy and religion, to say 
how they are like and different from the latter, how they serve. 

Art is presently in a paradoxical position. While the impulse 
and the terms of art are by nature final, the nature of modern cul- 
ture and of the modern individualized consciousness are such that 
art can not be final. The Greek and, perhaps to a lesser extent, the 
medieval artist were surrounded by commonly accepted beliefs 
about the nature of the world and of man. These were myths, 
symbols, short cuts to the all-conclusive. The artist’s work aimed 
to keep these myths alive, show how the fate and emotions of his 
characters, of himself and other men, were included in the myth, 
explained and defined in it. He worked from his consciousness to 
the myth and back again, and was one with the universe. 

Today there is no such pattern of beliefs. Each artist strives 
to create his own myth out of the many-cultured old and new com- 
plex of values in which he has his experience. He is successful for 
smaller or larger groups of men, sometimes only for himself, de- 
pending upon cultural and personal factors, but never for all, never 
for everything, never permanently, never finally. He creates an 
art reality which is fragmentary and temporary. Yet his impulse 
and his terms are the same as heretofore, final. 

Probably the artist’s efforts should be cognitive, a constantly 
renewed effort to understand and to relate, to state where he has 
gotten at a particular time, with the realization from the beginning 


1In this JournaL, Vol. XXXIX (1942), pp. 673-689, were printed ‘‘ Ab- 
stracts of Papers to be Read at the Forty-second Annual Meeting of the Eastern 
Division of the American Philosophical Association, Yale University, December 
28, 29, and 30, 1942.’’ This meeting was cancelled at the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation. The present meeting, therefore, is the Forty- 
second Annual Meeting. 
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that, as far as he is concerned at any rate, the effort goes on for- 
ever. Some artists have realized the paradox, and adapted and 
modified their purposes and their terms to the cognitive; Stendhal 
is one, Kafka another. There are others who have apparently not 
realized their position, and related paradoxes of their own making, 
and have been put into a rage by it, a rage of frustration. Hem- 
ingway is one, Huysmans, at one stage of his work, another. Flau- 
bert, going through various stages of romantic defiance and frustra- 
tion, then through a conception of static art, ends by identifying 
his myth with medieval Christian myth. There are others who are 
thrown into fearful doubt by a confrontation of their particular 
myth and reality, as James in The Sacred Fount. Accordingly, 
some light can be thrown upon the nature of esthetic value and of 
philosophic truth by surveying the ways in which modern writers 
have been involved with the paradox of contemporary finality. 


The Paradox of Esthetic Meaning. Lvuctus Garvin. 


Among the various senses in which works of art may be said to 
have ‘‘meaning,’’ some can be described as non-esthetic, others, as 
esthetic. Non-esthetic meanings ordinarily take the form of icono- 
graphic, psychological, or sociological explanations of the art work. 
The notion of esthetic meaning confronts us with a special problem. 
The difficulty is that when we speak of the meaning of anything, 
reference is implied, on the generally accepted theory of symboliza- 
tion, to a referent which the thing means. Assuming that it makes 
semantic nonsense to suppose that anything may mean itself, we 
are forced to conclude that the meaning of an art object must lie 
outside itself. But if meaning is to be esthetic, it must remain 
within the object, lest the self-enclosed character of the object be 
violated and ‘‘esthetic immediacy’’ destroyed. 

It is, of course, possible to speak of associative factors or subject- 
matter as constituting esthetic meaning within the art work. Such 
meaning would be ‘‘esthetic’’ just to the extent that it is treated 
esthetically, and would not need to be introduced or interpreted in 
any special or recondite way. For example, the requirement, often 
proposed, that esthetic meanings should be exclusively connotative, 
is unnecessary. Denotative references are possible, so long as pre- 
cautions are taken to preserve artistic unity. 

The predication of esthetic meaning of the art object as a whole 
is rendered intelligible when: such meaning is identified with the 
feeling-response obtained from the object in esthetic contemplation. 
For the emotion thus obtained is external to the object contem- 
plated (thus permitting the transcendence of the object by its 
meaning, required in symbolic reference) at the same time that it 
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is internal to the experience of esthetic awareness (thus yielding 
the immanence of meaning within the perceptual field, required in 
genuine esthesis). 


On Morphic Semantics. Max RiEser. 


Architectural structures have meaning in terms of their useful- 
ness, but also in terms of emotion and thought expressed by style. 
Usefulness and style are distinct. Facades, triumphal arcs have 
no useful function but express feeling and thought. 

Any style exhibits some basic regularity of shape as a system 
of formal correspondences of units of shape constituting the artistic 
organization. Evolution of style shows increasing organizational 
complexity but still exhibits a type of regularity despite all differ- 
ences of form of its units. 

In architecture the organizational principle is necessarily mor- 
phic. The correspondences show the unity of the morphic prin- 
ciple creating the style and exhibit the morphic law of the structure. 

The morphic principle of regularity is an intellectual ideal, a 
postulate of reason: a specimen of order whose simplest kind is 
based on morphic organization. Style is a system of morphic regu- 
larity satisfactory to the intellect in virtue of its systemic regu- 
larity. Every style must satisfy its own morphic law. An inter- 
nally differentiated structure unified by the principle of regularity 
is stylistic. Style reduces complexity to relative simplicity on a 
complex level of morphic organization. As a principle of morphic 
order it is decorative in its effect, and transcends practical func- 
tion in expressing more than the practical purpose of the building. 

Regularity as such has also a symbolic function and an emotive 
worth. The symbolic aspect of the language of regularity is due 
to its affective value. Architectural speech is performed by struc- 
tural arrangements. Within the morphic language shapes and 
dimensions have the character of emotionally determined and in- 
tuitively grasped natural signs or symbols possessing the emotive 
background that endows them with meaning. This language is not 
specific in terms of verbal signs; it rather expresses whole groups 
of feelings and thoughts. The architect creates an order of shapes 
capable of functioning as such a language. Formal or stylistic 
satisfactoriness can not be reduced to practical, sensual, or percep- 
tual reasons; it is intellectual and emotive. 


Empiricism and Vagueness. ArtHuR W. BuRKS. 


The empiricist theory that experience is the source of concepts 
is formulated in this paper in terms of ostensive definition. Os- 
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tensive definition involves: (1) the presentation of many instances 
(one will never suffice), and (2) the presentation of counter- 
instances (those to which the concept is not applicable). 
Vagueness is defined in terms of those cases (called border- 
line cases) where it is uncertain whether or not the concept is 
applicable. Quantitative vagueness (or numerical imprecision) 
is distinguished from qualitative vagueness ; the latter is subdivided 
into linear and non-linear vagueness on the basis of whether or 
not the instances of the concept and its contradictory can be line- 
arly ordered (as the colors of the spectrum). 
' Five propositions are then derived from the empiricist thesis 
that all concepts are ostensively definable or constructible out of 
concepts which may be defined ostensively. (1) Vagueness is in 
principle unavoidable; for the possibility of borderline cases can 
-not be eliminated in ostensive definition, limited as it is to the 
presentation of a finite number of instances and counter-instances. 
(2) In regions of vagueness the law of excluded middle breaks 
down ; for if an object is a borderline case with respect to a predi- 
cate, it is arbitrary to say that the predicate applies or that it does 
not apply to the object. (3) The empiricist can not consistently 
hold that there are precise universals embodied in the real world; 
for if there were, borderline cases would never arise. (4) The 


existence of vagueness justifies the pragmatic thesis that meaning 
lies in the future; for in cases of non-linear vagueness, future ex- 
perience may bring about a change in meaning of a concept. (5) 
Philosophy can not be a true science; for the natural sciences deal 
with the quantitative and precise features of reality, whereas phi- 
losophy deals with the qualitative and vague aspects of reality. 


Comments on the Ideal of an Empty Logic. RicHarp Hockina. 


Many logical empiricists urge that logic adds no factual content 
to the empirical sciences, and that its réle is ‘‘analytic,’’ ‘‘linguis- 
tic,’’ ‘‘syntactical,’’—in short, that logic is empty. Holding that 
all the material of scientific knowledge comes from empirical ob- 
servation, they propose the logical unity of science as the scientific 
substitute for all ontology. But there is basis for the divergent 
view that the unity of science requires some ontological ground in 
the form of a non-empty logic giving explicit purpose to logic as 
empty. 

Is the view of logical empiricists that ‘‘logic is empty’’ or that 
‘‘logie ought to be empty’’? They often say the first, but mean the 
second in the sense that historically a long evolution has brought 
logic close to the ideal of emptiness. The statement thus expresses 
an aim rather than a logical or empirical truth. Yet such a tele- 
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ology of scientific thought requires more knowledge than the posi- 
tion of logical empiricism provides. 

The ideal of an empty logic is responsibly stated in the context 
of scientific purpose reflectively, not empirically, known. By re- 
flection the scientific thinker knows his intention to ‘‘be objective,’’ 
‘‘keep himself out of his observations,’’ employ a neutral logic in 
empirical inquiry. Such reflective knowledge is not descriptive 
observation, yet not empty or analytic, neither a part of nor a sub- 
stitute for the content of any empirical science. It is the context 
which makes the affirmation of the ideal of an empty logic for em- 
pirical purposes intelligible. The whole of logic is not wholly 
empty if logic, as empty, has for its foundation reflective knowledge 
of the teleology of scientific thought. 


Self-Evidence. Otis LEE. 


The seventeenth-century concept of self-evident truth contains 
three elements: the ontological reality of self-evident ideas, their 
logical clearness and distinctness, and the psychological certainty 
which accompanies their apprehension, and is derived from their 
nature. Self-evident ideas are intrinsically true because they -give 
an account of their objects; they agree with their objects because 
they are manifestations of them. The assumption of this position 
is that knowledge is apprehension, and reality can be apprehended. 
This concept of self-evidence was rejected when the three constitu- 
ent elements came to be separated and opposed, particularly logical 
possibility and real existence. The opposition has been maintained 
chiefly by two lines of thought. One, the analytic, contrasts possi- 
bility and existence, logic and sensuous data. For it, self-evidence 
is ambiguous, since what is apprehended may be either an abstract 
possibility or a sense datum, but not both; and it is fallacious, since 
reality in the old sense can be only constructed or inferred, never 
apprehended. This line of thought, if carried out consistently, 
leads to the view that philosophy is concerned only with questions 
of meaning, and not with truth at all. The other, historical line, 
which includes evolutionary, sociological, psychological, and other 
elements, holds that man lives always in natural and historical per- 
spectives, and of necessity interprets reality according to his per- 
spective. Therefore, it is said, knowledge is relative, and is con- 
nected with time and action; it is not apprehension of reality. But _ 
while it is true that we live in situations which impose perspectives, 
we can learn to distinguish their invariant features. These are the 
philosophical categories, and are analogous to the ‘‘simple natures’* 
and ‘‘clear and distinct ideas’’ of the classical philosophers. They 
are not concrete existence, but they are generic traits of reality. 
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Symposium: Metaphysics, Its Function, Consequences, and Crite- 


W. E. Hocxine 


The empirical basis for the definition of a science is the group 
of problems customarily treated under that name. If any of the 
traditional problems of metaphysics are pseudo-problems, as the 
mind-body problem or the one-many problem have been held to be, 
the definition should be revised to hold the correcting insight. In 
my judgment none of these problems has been dissolved in light, 
though all of them have been helped by new analyses; and since 
eccentricity in definition is poison I shall simply define metaphysics 
as the systematic effort to know the real and the whole. 

By the real I mean independent being on which other being de- 
pends. Dependence is a relation empirically frequent. Science is 
largely concerned with one variety which can be expressed in the 
form ‘‘B is a function of A’’: the independent variables in such 
formulae might be dubbed the relative reals. Other types of de- 
pendence may be illustrated by the saying of Anaximander, ‘‘Only 
that which is above all becoming can be the source of change,’’ a 
metaphysical insight from which Aristotle and Kant profited, while 
Heracleitus and Bergson did not. To know how B depends on A 
is to that extent to have an explanation of B: the aim of meta- 
physics is accordingly to understand the world, by way of true de- 
scription. The problem of description is empirical and semantical ; 
the problem of explanation involves a recognition of necessity, and 
is dialectical in method. 

The cognitive effort of metaphysics is commonly described in 
the Orient as ‘‘overcoming illusions.’’ This is valid also for west- 
ern metaphysics in so far as it deals with the universal penchant 
for regarding as separate objects which are together, and as inde- 
pendent things that are dependent. A pure empiricism never 
knows when it has finished this work. If it terminates in a plural- 
ism, it can not report ‘‘These are the reals,’’ but only ‘‘I can find 
no further dependences,’’ which, of course, may be merely a symp- 
tom of mental fatigue. 


Steruine P. LAMPRECHT 


Ever since the days of Plato men have been allured by the ideal 
of one all-embracing science which could effect an organization of 
all other sciences in a systematic unity. Plato wrote of the genuine 
lover of knowledge as one who ‘‘contemplates all time and all ex- 
istence’’; and in his figure of the divided line (Republic, 510-511) 
he pictured the goal of intellectual development which would ensue 
if a man advanced from the level of ‘‘understanding’’ to the level 
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of ‘‘reason,’’ finding this goal in an integrated totality of knowl- 
edge. Although Plato never suggested that achievement of the 
ideal had been made by himself or anyone else or was even hu- 
manly to be expected, he did offer it as a standard by which to 
judge the degree of intellectual competence which different men 
and different groups may at different times exhibit. Other philoso- 
phers, however, have sought to carry out the ideal in fact and have 
occasionally been almost persuaded that the ideal was expressed in 
their philosophical systems. 

If we define metaphysics as the kind of philosophical enterprise 
that Aristotle pursued in the book which by historical accident has 
come to be called the Metaphysics, we may well examine the relation 
between the Platonic ideal of knowledge and the Aristotelian sci- 
ence of metaphysics. There is no evidence that Aristotle viewed 
his Metaphysics as his effort to effect as best he could the task of 
realizing Plato’s ideal. But some enthusiastic Aristotelians have 
so conceived it and believe that in metaphysics we have the basic 
science upon which all other sciences logically rest and through 
which these other sciences receive their proper correlation and due 
evaluation. If this view be pressed, metaphysics would be repre- 
sented as related to the other sciences as any one of them is related 
to the ordinary opinions men may hold about the various things and 
events in the world around them. Ordinary opinions become sci- 
entific knowledge when the opinions are verified, generalized, and 
systematized. So, it is sometimes held, the various sciences like 
physics and biology and psychology and politics rest logically upon 
the basic science of being qua being. And thus in this basic science 
which is, of course, metaphysics our various bodies of scientific 
knowledge receive fulfilment, adjustment among themselves, and 
complete logical synthesis. 

I should not wish to disparage Plato’s ideal of knowledge when 
the ideal is used as a measure of intellectual development, nor 
should I question the legitimacy of metaphysics in the sense in 
which Aristotle created it. But metaphysics never has fulfilled 
Plato’s ideal of the integrating science and can not do so. And 
excessive claims for it are but occasions which bing metaphysics 
into disrepute. The relation of metaphysics to the other sciences 
and to an all-embracing system of knowledge thus requires careful 
restatement. 

Metaphysics can, I think, be said to be the science of being qua 
being, but caution is requisite in making such a statement. Meta- 
physics seeks to formulate, in terms that will apply to any and 
every thing which exists, the meaning of cause and effect, the sense 
in which the course of events is both determined and contingent, 
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the relation of causality and chance and contingency, the nature of 
law in the course of events, the relation of natural law to particular 
events which are said to ‘‘obey’’ the law, the sense in. which the ex- 
istential order is teleological, the degree and kind of unity and 
plurality which the world has, the relation of structure and func- 
tion, the relation of actuality and potentiality, the meaning of be- 
coming or of process, the status of mind in nature, ete. Many of 
these questions can best be approached through a study of the arts, 
others from the method and conclusions of the other sciences, many 
from the analysis of the course of daily moral, political, or economic 
experience. But the conclusions reached, just because they are as- 
serted as applicable to any and all existences, must inevitably be 
asserted as probabilities. The high degree of generality of meta- 
physical ideas and metaphysical assertions indeed precludes even 
the adequate verification that certain conclusions in the other sci- 
ences may have. Even if in idea metaphysics, because of its gen- 
erality, be logically prior to the other sciences, yet in history the 
other sciences have often flourished best when freed from the in- 
cubus of metaphysical presuppositions. 

If one were possessed of true answers to the chief problems of 
metaphysics, he could be said to have the framework within which 
all the other sciences which deal with the existential world could be 
put. But there is a vast difference between such a framework and 
a set of organizing principles for the other sciences to follow. None 
of the existential sciences begins with premises and proceeds de- 
ductively to the logical consequences of those premises. And prac- 
tically one can not claim to have the true answers to the chief prob- 
lems of metaphysics until and unless he knows enough of the other 
sciences to judge that his metaphysical principles accord with the 
accredited findings of those sciences. Metaphysics has never been 
and ought not to be the guide for other sciences. Yet it may well 
be a corrective against the improper use of conclusions which the 
other sciences reach, against the premature assumption that the 
terms of some scientific analysis reveal the ‘‘ultimate’’ nature of 
the universe. 

There is no warrant, however, for going to the opposite extreme 
and charging that metaphysical presuppositions are but historical 
attitudes which do not mean to be true of the existential order and 
are not really capable of being stated in propositions and tested by 
scientific means. (Cf., for example, the position of R. G. Colling- 
wood. ) 

Metaphysics, however fundamental, thus proves to be one sci- 
ence among many rather than the means of organizing all scientific 
knowledge into one system. The existential order is not an organic 
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whole; that is, it is not composed of parts the functions of which 
depend on their contribution to the well-being of the order as a 
whole. Metaphysics bears upon other sciences and in turn they 
bear upon it, as, for example, chemistry and biology bear upon one 
another. Plato’s ideal of the all-embracing science could only be 
approximated by a general philosophy of all the sciences which as- 
signed each its place, defined their many interrelationships, and 
understood their respective limitations. This would be much more 
than metaphysics. 


J. H. RanDA., JR. | 


In the Western tradition there have been three different philo- 
sophical enterprises that have been called ‘‘metaphysics.’’ These 
three types of inquiry are in fact quite distinct, though they have 
often been combined and confused. They spring from the three 
Greek thinkers, Aristotle, Plato, and Plotinus, respectively. The 
Aristotelian science of existence as existence disregards the diver- 
sity of things, and examines their most comprehensive and general 
characters. It analyzes the generic traits manifested by existences 
of all kinds, those traits exhibited in any subject-matter whatever, 
the pervasive distinctions in terms of which any subject-matter may 
be understood. Metaphysics is thus one science among others, not 
a super-science dictating to the rest; it is distinguished from them 
by its specific subject-matter, not by its method of empirical analy- 
sis and generalization. 

Secondly, Platonists, convinced that the all-pervasive trait of 
‘‘what is’’ is its unity, have again and again endeavored to unify 
all knowledge into a single all-embracing system dependent on a 
set of organizing ‘‘principles of Being.’’ They have appropriated 
the term ‘‘metaphysics’’ to designate a science of Being, Totality, 
or the Whole, which has taken many forms, as different as those of 
Thomas—who on this as on most basic issues is a Platonist and not 
an Aristotelian—Descartes, Spinoza, Fichte, Hegel, Spencer, White- 
head and Russell’s Principia, and our contemporary apostles of the 
Unity of Science. They have not only, like Plato, proclaimed the 
eventual unity of knowledge as an ideal, but have often thought 
they have reached such a set of integrating principles. More em- 
pirical thinkers have judged this claim premature and presump- 
tuous, and have pointed to the mythical means by which the unifi- 
cation was achieved. The claim to have found unity when in fact 
there was none has often brought the science of existence into 
disrepute. 

Thirdly, this search for ‘‘the Whole’’ has passed over—histori- 
cally, in Plotinus—into a search for ‘‘the Real.’’ The unity of the 
world understood has been set over against the diversity of the 
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world initially encountered, as the ‘‘True Being’’ or ‘‘Reality’’ on 
which all else depends, and condemns many things first taken as 
real to the class of ‘‘mere appearance.’’ The Real becomes the 
Good, and as the source of all creation, is identified with God. 
Metaphysics thus becomes rational theology, and proves the ex- 
istence of a Being not found by the other sciences. It is this third 
enterprise, vigorously pursued by the post-Kantian idealists, that 
has brought metaphysics into greatest disfavor. Empiricists can 
not find such a ‘‘Real’’ in experience, pragmatists and positivists 
find the whole conception ‘‘meaningless.’’ 

It is the Aristotelian inquiry into the generic traits of existence 
that empirical naturalists maintain, not the search for ‘‘the Whole”’ 
or ‘‘the Real.’’ This type of inquiry is clearly illustrated in the 
analysis of the great metaphysical distinctions in Books Z, H, and ® 
of the Metaphysics, and in the analysis of the meaning of meta- 
physical terms in Book A. It examines the pervasive traits that 
appear in every field of inquiry, and analyzes the distinctions in 
terms of which they are expressed, like contingency and law, struc- 
ture and process, ete. 

Such an analytic and empirical metaphysics does not find that 
existence forms a ‘‘Totality”’ or ‘‘Whole.’’ It is always plural and 
determinate, and can only be taken distributively, as any existence 
or subject-matter. Existence can, of course, become unified in vi- 
sion, as well as in discourse and knowledge. But this always in- 
volves an element of myth. 

Nor does empirical metaphysics find ‘‘the real’’ at the end of a 
long search. ‘‘The real’’ is an inclusive term, not a term of con- 
trast. Within the real we distinguish between the real as initially 
encountered and the real as analyzed and understood—as the ex- 
perienced world most completely interpreted. The contrast be- 
tween Reality and Appearance is a distinction of value, not of 
existence. Everything encountered is somehow real ; the significant 
question is not whether it is ‘‘real’’ or not, but how and in what 
sense it is real. To take ‘‘the real’’ as in fundamental’ contrast 
with what appears to us, is to identify it with ‘‘the Good,’’ and not 
with existence. 

‘‘The real,’’ indeed, is the object of search in that, starting with 
the real initially encountered, we go on to try to find more that is 
real, In reflective experience we seek the real as understood, and 
this brings us to many realities not before perceived. But however 
much more of the real we may be led to discover, that does not make 
what we started with any less real. The notion that the subject- 
matter with which metaphysical inquiry starts can possibly be dis- 
carded or dismissed as ‘‘less real,’’ as ‘‘mere appearance,’’ in con- 
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trast with the further realities at which it arrives, though often 
presupposed in the interest of discovered scientific, moral, or re- 
ligious realities, is to the Aristotelian or empirical metaphysician 
the cardinal metaphysical error, making any sound metaphysics im- 
possible. Metaphysics originated in fact in Aristotle with the 
criticism of the Platonists for committing precisely this fallacy. 

The function of ‘‘metaphysics’’ for the Platonic tradition is to 
provide principles for organizing all knowledge into a unified sys- 
tem. For the Plotinian tradition, it is.to discover new kinds of 
existence that initially do not seem to be there. For the Aristote- 
lian tradition, which seems to have a clear prior historical right to 
the term, it is to criticize undue concentration on certain elements 
discovered in the experienced world. Its function is critical: with 
Whitehead, Bradley, and Dewey amongst contemporaries, as well 
as with Aristotle, who so ably pointed out the undue concentration 
of the Platonists, it can be stated as the ‘‘criticism of abstractions.’’ 
In Dewey’s words, metaphysics is the ‘‘criticism of criticisms,”’ 
‘the ground-map of the province of criticism.’’ 

Metaphysics is thus closely related to but distinguished from 
other inquiries, like epistemology, the inquiry into language, the 
‘‘nhilosophy of science,’’ and the metaphysical analysis of non- 
cognitive types of experience, like the philosophy of art, of prac- 
tice, and of religion. The metaphysical analysis of any specific 
subject-matter is to be defined as a critical analysis of its distinc- 
tive traits, of the intellectual instruments or concepts for dealing 
with it, and of its implications for the nature of existence. This 
suggests an extensive program of investigation. 

For the Platonist, metaphysics has a distinctive method of its 
own: the dialectical analysis of presuppositions. For the Plo- 
tinian, it is likewise sui generis: direct intellectual vision, combined 
usually with a preparatory dialectic. For the empirical meta- 
physician, his method is no different from the ordinary experi- 
mental methods of observation and tested generalization employed 
in any existential science, and his conclusions share in the probable 
and corrigible character of the findings of all experimental science. 


Levels of Meaning and the History of Ideas. ABRAHAM EDEL. 


Three ways of writing the history of ideas are distinguished: as 
external to the idea, as a pattern of immanent development of the 
idea, and as essentially human history with the idea set in a socio- 
historical matrix. The paper is devoted to the implications of the 
third approach. The chief obstacle to its development is seen in 
the tendency to relegate socio-historical elements as a whole to the 
causal sphere and leave more or less abstract elements as sole legiti- 
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mate occupants of the realm of content or meaning of the idea. It 
is suggested instead that the réle of socio-historical analysis is not 
limited to inquiries into causation. In an inquiry into meaning 
there are various levels revealed, among which socio-historical mean- 
ing takes a definite place. 

The difference between the socio-historical meaning of an idea 
and socio-historical causation of an idea is explicated by distin- 
guishing four senses of the thesis that philosophical ideas ‘‘reflect’’ 
or ‘‘express’’ socio-historical movements. From this analysis it 
becomes clear that many concepts simply can not be understood by 
abstract formulas alone, but require reference to a given historical — 
period and the aims of social groups within a definite setting. It 
is suggested in general that an idea fully expounded has a dimen- 
sion of historical meaning. This is illustrated by an analysis of 
the Aristotelian idea of the mean to reveal levels of meaning pro- 
vided by Aristotle’s own writings. 

Problems in the relation of levels are considered: e.g., whether 
meaning level relations are indicative of causal relations, whether 
there are historically unique relations between various meaning lev- 
els of a given idea. It is suggested in conclusion that the enlarged 
treatment of ideas on all meaning levels may require reconsidera- 
tion of criteria for philosophical evaluation of ideas. 


The Philosophical Significance of the History of Thought. Pau. 
Oskar KRISTELLER. 


Many contemporary philosophers are doubtful about the philo- 
sophical importance of the history of philosophy. It is the purpose 
of this paper to show that the history of philosophy is significant 
both in its own right and as a contribution to philosophy. As a 
part of general and intellectual history, the history of philosophy 
contributes to the understanding of our past heritage and present 
situation. Since the field requires philosophical competence, it can 
not be left to the historian of literature. Its significance for the 
philosopher rests on the following facts: The history of philosophy 
accounts for the language and terminology which the contemporary 
philosopher is still using, and for many of the problems he is still 
discussing. The field is based on definite empirical data and thus 
has a disciplining effect on the thought of the student. Every phi- 
losopher depends on the ideas of other thinkers as a material for 
discussion, and the consideration of the thinkers of the past serves 
to broaden the scope and possibilities of such discussion. Finally, 
the medium of the philosopher and of the philosophical historian is 
the same, that is, speculative thought, and this suggests that philo- 
sophical history is not merely an auxiliary field, but an integral 
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part of philosophy. The attempt of some thinkers to identify phi- 
losophy and history is to be rejected since even in philosophical 
history the tasks of interpretation and of critique are, or should be, 
separated. Yet philosophical history essentially belongs to philoso- 
phy since the philosophical historian is dealing with different ap- 
proaches to the same truth with which the philosopher is concerned. 


The Current Significance of the History of Thought. Putuir P. 
WIENER. 


The genetic fallacy and the errors of historicism have been im- 
puted to those who find any philosophic significance in intellectual 
history. Such imputations are bound to come from those philoso- 
phers who are committed to any of the following assertions: (1) 
knowledge consists of indubitable intuitions; (2) historical knowl- 
edge of particular ideas is not as significant as knowledge of in- 
variant and all-inclusive knowledge of nature, thought, and history ; 
(3) the subject-matter of philosophy is autonomous, not subject to 
temporal modification, nor investigable by the empirical methods or 
logical procedures of the sciences. The history of thought signifi- 
cantly provides evidence to challenge each of these claims, and to 
make it probable that (1) historical knowledge is dubitable and in- 
ferential; (2) particular scientific ideas (e.g., non-Euclidean geom- 
etry, Copernicus’s, Galileo’s, Newton’s, and Darwin’s discoveries) 
have had more far-reaching effects on thought than @ priori meta- 
physical generalizations about nature, mind, or history; (3) the 
significance of philosophy is derived from its historical affiliations 
with the problems of the sciences, arts, and social institutions, which 
are all subject to historical change and investigable empirically. 
It is necessary to distinguish the history of the modifications of the 
internal structures of ideas from their external relations, but also 
to recognize that what is taken to be internal or external is relative 
to the historical state of our knowledge. The cumulative continu- 
ity of the history of thought has currently significant methodologi- 
eal, epistemological, and cultural implications. Neglect of the criti- 
eal history of thought leaves the field open to pseudo-historicism 
and its dubious political purposes. 


Ethics of Motives and Ethics of Consequences. Davi Baumaarpt. 


There are at least three epistemological reasons which speak in 
favor of basing moral judgments on consequences of acts and not 
on their motives. First, motives have to be inferred, while conse- 
quences of acts are, to a much larger extent, given facts. Second, 
grounding the ethical value of an act on its motive implies a petitio 
principii, as almost every term we use for a motive has already a 
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morally praising or condemning connotation. Third, motives them- 
selves are tacitly valued only as indications of prevailingly good or 
bad consequences of acts. Therefore motives as a criterion of the 
morality of acts are epistemologically inappropriate as a standard 
of moral judgment. 

Attempts to compromise the two opposing theories, the ethics of 
motives and the ethics of consequences, are hardly satisfactory. 
There is no criterion by which to determine to what extent motives 
independent of consequences are of decisive ethical relevance. 

Certainly, after the ethical judgment has been formed by exclu- 
sive reference to the consequences, the consideration of motives 
which promote such consequences is pedagogically of the greatest 
importance. But the theory of ethics has, of necessity, logical pri- 
ority over problems of education. 

Only if all this is taken into account and if thus the conventional 
meaning of ethics is largely abandoned, can a critical theory of mor- 
als meet the fundamental objections raised by logical positivism and 
the morality of sheer power. 


Rational Preference, Determinism, and Moral Obligation. CHARLES 
A. BaYLis. 


A satisfactory answer to the perplexity of Moore and others con- 
cerning the compatibility of determinism and moral obligation re- 
quires certain distinctions. ° 

(1) An individual acts rightly if and only if there is no alterna- 
tive action possible (for him to do under the circumstances if he 
chooses) which is better. . 

(2) A person ought to do the act he would choose were his 
choice determined effectively by the rational considerations of (a) 
moral interest, that is, desire to do what is right, and (6) rational 
judgment, that is, correct assessment of available evidence as to 
what is right. Because the latter rests on knowledge which is only 
probable, (2) often differs from (1). A person correctly re- 
proaches himself when his choice is determined by irrational fac- 
tors such as inertia, instinct, habit, neurosis,.or prejudice, for such 
self-condemnation tends to make him choose more rationally an- 
other time. He thus admits that in this sense he ought to have 
done what at that time he could not have done. 

(3) A person aware of moral distinctions is under moral obli- 
gation to choose in accordance with his moral interest whether some 
other interest dominates or not, and in accordance with rational 
judgment to the extent that he is at the time capable of it. He acts — 
morally only if he so chooses. 

(4) An individual, though his decisions are determined, is mor- 
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ally responsible for all his voluntary acts. When contrary to what 
he ought to do they occur because in the actual circumstances he is 
the kind of person whose choice is determined by irrational or im- 
moral factors. If his acts are grievously anti-social we are justified 
in restraining him until he can be reéducated. 

(5) An individual is blameworthy, that is, should be blamed, 


only when blame will probably have better reformative effects than 
any other treatment. 


The Logic of Naturalistic Arguments Against Theistic Hypotheses. 
Peter A. BERTOCCI. 


Naturalistic objections to religious hypotheses stem not from 
animosity to religion but from dissatisfaction with the philosophi- 
cal procedure used to establish belief in God. The naturalist in- 
sists that we adhere to ‘‘strict empiricism’’ in religious matters 
and therefore rejects religious hypotheses which are consistent with, 
or do not contradict, empirical facts. In so doing, however, the 
naturalist pontificates for the whole of reality on the basis of a 
method, now erected into a criterion of truth, which has done yeo- 
man service in only one area of human experience. To rule out 
religious hypotheses because they do not fit the requirements of a 
method-criterion which is developed for and especially successful in 
a restricted realm, is to legislate the meaning of reality rather than 
to discover it. This thesis is defended by an analysis of specific 
naturalistic objections to theism. 

The naturalist’s objection to the inference of a self-sufficient 
Deity from the contingency of the space-time world is especially re- 
vealing of ‘‘loaded’’ argument. For the naturalist claims that 
since cause and effect are categories which apply to relationships 
within the world, the statement: ‘‘The world-as-a-whole is an ef- 
fect’’ is empirically meaningless. But the very point at issue is 
whether what the sense-bound empiricist considers the world-as-a- 
whole is the whole of the world! Empirical theists who hold that 
the ‘‘world-as-a-whole’’ leaves many questions unanswered have 
proposed, therefore, hypotheses, consistent with the facts known 
about the world and man, which at the same time provide a more 
comprehensive and coherent account of human experience as a 
whole. The naturalist censures such philosophizing as ‘‘roman- 
tic,’’? and prefers accuracy to comprehensiveness in hypotheses. 
But if philosophy is not to abdicate its historic concern with per- 
sistent and significant human questions, it must continue to seek 
hypotheses which give the most probable, if not the most ‘‘accu- 


rate’ or ‘‘strictly empirical,’’ account of all phases of human 
experience. 
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National Traditions in Philosophy with Special Reference to Ameri- 
can Thought. A. A. Ropack. 


This paper is concerned with the problem of whether there are 
differences in philosophical approaches that may be said to rest on 
national or ethnic foundations. The disparity between Eastern 
and Occidental thought is too evident to permit of any doubt, but 
even European nations have been differentiated in this regard, prin- 
cipally by Buckle, who, however, has rested his case on a purely 
materialistic conception of history. 

The application of the same question to art or literature yields 
definitely a positive reaction; for language, art, literature, includ- 
ing mythology, constitute the very core of national differences in 
the non-physical sphere. The question is now whether the same 
causes as operate in the art and literature realm operate also in the 
philosophical domain, or are the two divisions of culture so funda- 
mentally apart in their genesis that they are incomparable? 

A number of instances are introduced to show that all art, even 
the most abstract and sublime, derives primarily from folk elements 
which are elaborated by the specific creator. Philosophy is assumed 
generally not to be grounded in any folk elements, because of the 
mental maturity required in speculation of any sort. But that is 
precisely the point at issue. Aside from the ideas propounded, the 
methodology may well have a national bias. 

The problem is further pursued in application to American 
thought. With all the foreign contacts and strains and European 
associations, is it possible to speak of an American philosophy? 
The answer is proposed as hinging on a comparison of (a) the selec- 
tion and emphasis of data, (b) the methods of observation and in- 
ference, (c) the conceptions advanced. Of a less important yet 
relevant nature is the type of imagery used. With all the varieties 
in American thought, it is yet possible to point to a characteristic 
strain and designate it as the American theme. 


Symposium: The Distinctive Contributions of Philosophy to the Is- 
sues of the Peace. 


GLENN R. Morrow 


No political device for keeping the peace among nations can 
work unless it is supported by mutual confidence and good will, 
and by a sense of common interests transcending the differences of 
national cultures. Philosophy can help to create this climate of 
mutual understanding by clarifying and universalizing our ends, 
by loosening the hold of national prejudices, by broadening the 
range of our sympathies and imaginations, and by centering our 
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attention upon the purposes in which we are united, rather than on 
the traditions and dogmas that divide us. 

More specifically, it seems that in the immediate future the peace 
of the world will depend upon the establishment of a community of 
aims between Russia and the Atlantic nations. The obstacles to 
such coéperation are less material than psychological and ideologi- 
eal. The adherents of two conceptions of social order—‘‘commu- 
nism’’ and ‘‘democracy’’—must be brought into sympathetic rela- 
tion with one another. Are these essentially incompatible social 
ideals? Certainly they have much in common. Both systems are 
committed to the belief in equality, to the extension of education 
and enlightenment, to the cultivation of science and technology and 
their application to the enrichment of life for the common man. 
Having these common aims, the two systems can learn much from 
each other. Philosophers in both camps can make a distinctive con- 
tribution to the peace of the world by helping to bring together 
these two currents of idealism into a common stream. 


R. B. Perry 


. The peculiarly destructive and far-reaching effects of the two 
World Wars, and the rapid development of modern technol- 
ogy, have had the effect of raising fundamental questions of 
the type with which philosophy has always been preoccupied. 

. The philosopher, owing to his vocation, and apart from any 
of his special doctrines, possesses certain peculiar aptitudes 
which fit him to serve mankind in this crisis: disinterested- 
ness, intellectual rigor, universality, repository of tradition, 
magnaninity. 

. Philosophy and life. Philosophy culminates in an attitude 
to life. Studying philosophy implies being a philosopher. 

. Philosophy makes a difference. The causal and historical 
efficacy of general ideas. Philosophy as creative thought vs. 
social product. / 

. The philosopher as critic. Importance of examination of 
meanings in an age of publicity and propaganda. 

. The philosopher as thinking citizen. The individual vs. the 
mass mind. Logic and observation vs. habit and imitation. 

. The philosopher as moralist. The fundamental issues of war 
and peace are moral issues; that is, they can be solved only 
by organization and agreement by which conflict and fear 
are superseded by innocence, codperation, and trust. 

The philosopher as teacher. Fundamental importance of 
moral education. The philosopher’s duty to introduce the 
moral norm into science and the humanities. 
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IX. The philosopher as citizen and as statesman in the new world 
order. The nature of political thinking on the international 
scale. Idealism and realism. 

X. The philosopher as the exponent of civilization and the unity 
of world culture. 

XI. The philosopher as mediator between religion and secular- 
ism; faith and fact; naturalism and supernaturalism. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 


Philosophy must do justice to both man’s fighting spirit and his 
peaceful arts, for both appear to be enduring traits of all human 
cultures. Philosophy may make a more specialized and practical 
contribution to our present predicament in helping to disentangle 
war and peace, destruction and construction, as types of activity 
or art. A state of war and a state of peace are now with difficulty 
distinguished, for it is difficult to know when we are producing 
and when we are fighting. Working and fighting are no longer 
obviously distinct kinds of action since both are mechanized, spe- 
cialized, and competitive. Social science, too, has failed to make 
a clear distinction; Adam Smith’s attempt to distinguish produc- 
tive from unproductive labor has long been abandoned, and is mor- 
ally useless in any case. Both the concepts and the practices of 
business, competition, bargaining, coérdinating, and governing re- 
veal the prevalent mixture of production and conflict. Even philo- 
sophical dialectic is ambiguous, being a mixture of polemic and 
‘‘productive duality.’’ The clarification of our ideas of production 
and conflict may be of practical value in segregating the arts of war 
and of peace. A few practical suggestions may be offered if there 
is time. 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE NEW CURRICULA 


It has become obvious in the last year or so that a pattern is 
taking shape in American collegiate education, a pattern which 
seems likely to become as prevalent in the next generation as the 
elective system—or lack of system—has been in the last two gen- 
erations. This pattern is experimental in its details; and it will, 
and should, leave room for many variations. But an irresistible 
‘‘trend’’ is clear from the recent practice of certain institutions, 
of which Columbia, Chicago, and Colgate have perhaps attracted 
the most attention, from the reports of Post-War Planning Com- 
mittees at Amherst, Harvard, and Yale, and from an increasing 
flood of books and articles. 
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What these practices and projects have in common, negatively, 
is a reaction against the elective system, even when that is mitigated 
by arrangements for ‘‘distribution’’ and ‘‘diversification.’’ And 
this implies, positively, a desire to agree on a common program for 
all undergraduates during at least a part of their collegiate ex- 
perience. The assumption is that human beings are not quite as 
different from each other as the extreme forms of nineteenth-cen- 
tury individualism believed; that there are certain skills and quali- 
ties of mind that are desirable in all human beings, and even a 
minimum ‘‘core of knowledge’’ that is required for good citizen- 
ship and successful living in our society. This does not express 
any totalitarian desire to fashion all men in the same mold, but 
it does presuppose that worth-while individuality is compatible 
with the development of certain basic capacities and with the 
acquisition of a common stock of facts and ideas. 

In the hands of fools, or of illiberally trained specialists, the 
new programs will be fearful to contemplate. Although this is to 
some extent a risk that all educational schemes must take, the 
dangers here are especially grave, for the elective system at least 
permits the discriminating student to avoid those courses and teach- 
ers that the grapevine reports to be uncommonly trivial or un- 
commonly agonizing. There are also other grounds for hesitation 
which will occur particularly to members of philosophy depart- 
ments before embarking on the new curricular enterprises. 

Obviously enough, something like a ‘‘philosophy,’’ if only in 
a popular sense, underlies these programs. And in fact members 
of philosophy departments have played prominent rdéles in devel- 
oping the new curricula and in supplying teachers for the new 
interdepartmental courses. These curricular tendencies, further- 
more, represent a belief that education generally should become 
more ‘‘philosophical’’ in the sense that it should stress principles 
and techniques of interpretation rather than mere information, and 
that it should try to interrelate the various prescribed subjects and 
desired aptitudes instead of leaving them in the splendid isolation 
which was the usual effect of the elective system. 

But the place of philosophy as an academic discipline in all this 
is not clear. I am not, of course, referring primarily to the in- 
elusion of certain writings shelved in the library under ‘‘philos- 
ophy,’’ for a number of these are prescribed in the basic divisional 
courses. The Columbia College course in humanities, for example, 
includes works by Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius, Augustine, and 
Spinoza; and the basic course in the social sciences at the same 
institution contains liberal selections from the great political and 
social philosophers, and from the philosophical exponents of a 
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scientific world-view. It is even possible that the new general 
courses in the natural sciences—though here many obstacles, per- 
sonal and otherwise, are being encountered—will give at least 
passing mention to the logic of empiricism and to some of the philo- 
sophical problems made acute by the recent dilemmas of physics 
and by the attempt to apply scientific method to the domains of 
life and mind. Since one of the main efforts of the new curricula 
is to cross departmental lines, the departments of philosophy must 
welcome a partial de-departmentalization along with the others. 

The problem is rather what to do about that portion of the in- 
struction in philosophy which is not comprised in the basic di- 
visional courses, but is left over for the department to carry out— 
whether as an elective or as a required course—and of necessity 
largely in the upper-class years. Here, I believe, the new curricula 
offer both a threat and an opportunity. Whether we teachers of 
philosophy will succumb to the threat or seize the opportunity is 
not at the moment altogether clear. 

The threat is that courses in philosophy, which in many insti- 
tutions have shown a progressive decline in enrollment relatively to 
other subjects, will continue to be squeezed out of the student’s 
program. In most of the new curricula the larger part of the 
program for the first two years is prescribed, and at many institu- 
tions the tendency is to compensate for this diversification by en- 
couraging greater specialization in the major subject during the 
upper-class years. Probably only a small proportion of students, 
as hitherto, will major in philosophy, and there will be keen com- 
petition between departments for students in the few remaining 
elective courses. 

It is not necessary to put the question either on the plane of 
departmental vested interests alone, or exclusively on the loftier 
plane of the general welfare. Probably the motives of teachers 
of philosophy in promoting their subject are as mixed as the mo- 
tives of other people. Most of us believe, honestly if mistakenly, 
that philosophy is, or can be made, an important part of a general 
education, whatever personal and guild interests may be mingled 
with our disinterestedness. The problem, accordingly, is not one 
of finding flashy methods of advertising but of improving our prod- 
uct, and especially of adapting it to the new educational demands. 

And here lies the opportunity. The new educational programs, 
as I have suggested, are inspired by the belief that education should 
be more ‘‘philosophical’’ in the broader senses of that term. They 
also, if taught in the manner intended by the architects of the new 
curricula, raise issues that are philosophical in the narrower sense. 
Many more of such issues are raised than could be handled in the 
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time allotted to the divisional courses, even if all the teachers of 
these courses were equipped to pursue them. 

It is perhaps necessary to introduce such personal experience 
of the matter as one has, even though mine is:slender. I have been 
privileged to teach the first part of the required freshman course in 
the humanities at Columbia College for two terms as a visiting mem- 
ber of the faculty. The course consists in a rapid reading of works 
of literature, history, and philosophy by some twenty-five authors 
from Homer to Goethe. The books are chosen in such a way as to 
provide the maximum of continuity in idea and theme: the Greek 
tragedies, for example, may include among others the Choephori 
of Aeschylus and the Electras of Sophocles and Euripides, which 
illustrate three great writers’ respective treatments of the same 
dramatic situation. The care with which the student has done 
his reading is examined by a ten-minute objective test on each 
author, cunningly and diabolically contrived, and administered 
before his works are discussed in class. The instruction is carried 
out in small sections, meeting four times a week, in which the 
teacher selects a small number of topics and leads an intensive 
discussion of them. Since the student’s performance is judged 
finally by his recitations and by essay examinations, with the ob- 
jective tests serving only as a hurdle, the course requires the teacher 
to select the more important from the less important, and to bring 
the discussion to a focus on the structural ideas and the larger 
meanings of the works. 

An alert instructor and lively students will inevitably raise 
philosophical questions of many kinds. These include basic issues 
of the function of artistic form, the standards of esthetic valua- 
tion, and the relation of art to morals. Fundamental problems of 
theology are conjured up by the changing attitudes toward the gods 
adopted by writers from Homer on. It is impossible for the stu- 
dent to read Sophocles, Lucretius, the Book of Job, Augustine, and 
Candide at all thoughtfully without grappling the problem of evil. 
He is confronted, often for the first time in his reading, with the 
doctrine that might makes right in the Melian dialogue of Thucy- 
dides, and with the ethics of Renaissance naturalism in Rabelais’ 
picture of the Abbey of Théléme. These topics, and many others, 
are touched upon by the philosophical writings included in the 
course, but the latter are few in number and read hurriedly. In 
some cases the effect may be to leave the student with a paralyzing 
kind of scepticism and relativism induced by the rapidly shifting 
phantasmagoria of doctrines, or to lead him to a cocky and dogmatic 
acceptance of one doctrine as a rock of certainty against the sea 
of opinions to which he has been exposed. But for the most part 
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the result is to arouse more philosophical curiosity than can be 
satisfied, and to impress the students both with the seriousness of 
the problems and with their genuine difficulty. 

Since similar results may be expected from well arranged 
courses in the social and natural sciences, the new curricula would 
seem not only to provide soil well prepared for philosophy, but to 
demand of the philosophy departments a special effort to foster the 
seedlings implanted by the general courses. ‘‘Integration’’ or 
‘‘synthesis’’ is a watchword of the new programs, and the student 
may work out for himself dialectically some sort of unifying 
scheme to bring order into the welter of ideas to which he has been 
exposed. But this order is likely to be a fragmentary one, and 
at most an ill-digested eclecticism, unless the ministrations of the 
philosopher can carry him farther toward a unification of his 
knowledge. 

It follows that philosophy departments in the institutions that 
adopt the new curricula will be missing their opportunity and 
evading their responsibility unless they modify their existing 
courses to take account of the student’s needs. He will already 
have been exposed to some of the material now included in intro- 
ductory philosophy courses at colleges with elective curricula. But 
there is the additional consideration that students who are not 
majors in the subject will usually have time for at most one or two 
philosophy courses with the increased concentration of the upper- 
class years. So that the beginning departmental course will have 
to be, not an ‘‘introductory’’ course designed to lure the student 
on to elect further work in philosophy, but a ‘‘general’’ course 
which will take him as far as possible toward reaching some con- 
clusions, however tentative, on several of the philosophical issues 
that have been raised in his mind, and one which will bring him 
as near as possible to the best contemporary level of thought on 
these issues. 

Neither the usual ‘‘teaser’’ course in philosophical problems, 
- nor the ordinary historical survey of philosophy, will quite fill the 
bill. Although the rare teacher can make something exceptional 
out of both these types of courses, their frequent effect is to parade 
the diversity of philosophical opinions rather than to carry the 
student a few steps toward a synthesis. 

If we had a ‘‘common doctrine’’ today that was accepted by the 
majority of philosophers, it might be argued that this would fill 
the need. It is the absence of such a ready-made contemporary 
system that leads some institutions to resuscitate a system that is 
believed to have been an adequate synthesis for the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and to try to impose it on students of today. The state of 
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mind required for such an enterprise is a rather uncommon one, 
and the educational results, so far as I can learn, are not too happy. 
In those cases, however, where the teacher is genuinely convinced 
that the thirteenth-century synthesis will still hold water, it may 
be better for him to teach this than to play hide-and-seek with 
philosophical opinions in such a way as to give the student the 
impression that the whole business is nothing but an elaborate and 
deceptive game. 

This way of stating the issue is, fortunately, a misleading one. 
We are not limited to the alternatives of a purely impartial dis- 
play of diverse and conflicting doctrines on the one hand, and, on 
the other hand, the dogmatic indoctrination of a single closed sys- 
tem, ancient, medieval, or modern. 

One other possibility that is frequently proposed is to stress 
the convergence rather than the divergence of doctrines. There 
are large areas of philosophy today where there is a considerable 
measure of agreement on basic principles, and where the disputes 
center about terminology or refinements of detail: the logic of 
empirical method is an example. Even where philosophers are 
fundamentally divided into two camps—say into naturalists and 
anti-naturalists—there may be an increasing tendeney to agree- 
ment within these camps, and some measure of common ground 
between them. But it would be very restricting to limit the 
teacher to those topics on which there is a tendency to convergence 
of opinion. 

There is a story about a distinguished European philosopher 
who was invited to give a course as visiting professor at one of our 
universities. He was asked if he would like to lecture on Kant or 
Hume. His reply was: ‘‘No Kant, no Hume—I wish to teach ze 
tr-r-r-woot!’’ 

It would be better for each teacher to expound simply the truth 
as he saw it than to show excessive deference to opinions that he 
believed to be false. And where a student takes courses from 
several men, each expounding his own views, he can pick and choose 
for himself. But in a general course in philosophy of the type 
that is in question, it is perhaps advisable for the teacher to com- 
promise between the exposition of his own doctrine and the pre- 
sentation of alternative opinions. The only way in which a teacher 
can organize such a course effectively is around a systematic state- 
ment of what he believes to be true and important; and it would 
be ultimately dishonest—besides tempting the student to indulge in 
the common and distracting game of trying to guess what teacher 
believes—to conceal his own doctrinal sympathies. But most phi- 
losophers who are worth their salt have the humility to recognize 
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that they have often been wrong in the past and may be so again, 
so that a larger concern for the truth will lead the teacher to pre- 
sent as fairly as he can some of the most widely accepted alterna- 
tives to his views. 

The procedure I have been advocating is by no means novel or 
revolutionary, and it represents the existing practice of many teach- 
ers. But it may be worth recalling in the present connection. The 
kind of ‘‘synthesis’’ we should aim at in a general course in phi- 
losophy is a tentative, developing, and open one. It should neither 
give the student the idea that philosophy has solved all problems, 
nor that it can solve no problems. The student should be encour- 
aged to have the notion that he must ultimately make his own uni- 
fication of knowledge—through his study of other subjects as well 
as philosophy, in collaboration with his own experience and reflec- 
tion—but he can be so encouraged only if he sees that his teacher 
has himself made some progress toward this end. Unless the stu- 
dent is helped to ‘‘solve’’ a few problems, in a provisional way, or 
at least to hope that these problems are soluble, he will not continue 
the life-long enterprise of philosophical thinking which at best can 
only be begun in college. 

Wide experiment both with content and with methods may be 
necessary before anything like a satisfactory general course in 
philosophy can be devised to fulfill these purposes. Here, again, I 
offer my own experience for what it is worth. 

At Columbia College, where required divisional courses in the 
humanities and social science have long been in operation, the 
philosophy department has made special efforts to meet the needs 
of students who have taken these courses. Professor Irwin Ed- 
man’s ‘‘Philosophy and the Humanities’’ has been given success- 
fully for a number of years, and is designed to carry forward the 
discussion of philosophical issues raised by the prescribed fresh- 
man course in the humanities, particularly on the topics of religion, 
morals, and art. My own experience, however, is confined to an- 
other introductory course, of which the first half was entitled 
‘‘Philosophy of Art and Morals’’ and the second ‘‘Philosophy of 
Science and Religion,’’ offered during Professor Edman’s absence 
in 1948. As it happened, I taught only the second semester of the 
course, dealing with philosophy of science and philosophy of re- 
ligion; since this was the first time that the course was offered, I 
must bear the responsibility for the specific organization and con- 
tent of the part of the course that I gave. After some introductory 
lectures on the nature and functions of philosophy, that section of 
the course devoted to philosophy of science fell into two large di- 
visions, scientific method and the scientific world-view. Under the 
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heading of scientific method, the lectures presented, along with an 
elementary formal treatment of the logic of contemporary em- 
piricism, the four steps of the observational-hypothetico-deductive- 
inductive method, and contrasted it with rationalism, intuitionism, 
and the older forms of empiricism. There was also some discus- 
sion of difficulties involved in the attempt to apply empirical 
method to philosophy itself and to the value studies. The section 
on the scientific world-view presented some of the metaphysical, 
epistemological, and semantic doctrines that have centered about 
the sciences of matter, life, and mind, and tried to give a coherent 
sketch of both the older and the newer versions of naturalism. 
About half the readings were from the older philosophical classics 
and about half from twentieth-century sources; they were chosen 
in such a way as to supplement rather than document the lectures, 
and the discussion of.them was carried out in small sections, each 
meeting once a week. The assignments included James’s essay 
‘*Philosophy and its Critics,’’ Bacon on the Four Idols, the chap- 
ters on Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo in Burtt’s Metaphysical 
Foundations of Modern Science, the Discourse on Method, the 
parts of the Treatise given in the Scribner Selections from Hume, 
James’s ‘‘What Pragmatism Means,’’ chapters III-VI of Dewey’s 
Reconstruction in Philosophy, and chapters I and II of Bridg- 
man’s Logic of Modern Physics. The choice of readings was lim- 
ited to some extent by the availability of the material ; such a course 
would ultimately create its own textbook of selections. 

The part of the course dealing with philosophy of religion tried 
to find what could be salvaged from the religious tradition under 
the impact of science. After some lectures on primitive religions 
and the development of Judaism and Christianity, and a discussion 
of the contributions of the history, psychology, and anthropology 
of religion, the course was devoted to the principal religious phi- 
losophies that are now current: Thomism, liberal theology, the 
naturalistic philosophies of religion of both the Deweyan and the 
Santayanan varieties, and Protestant neo-orthodoxy. The accom- 
panying readings included Aquinas’s proofs of the existence of 
God, Hume’s Dialogues, selections from Santayana’s Reason in 
Religion, and chapters from Niebuhr’s The Nature and Destiny of 
Man. 

The order of the course as a whole—starting with esthetics and 
ethics and following these with philosophy of science and philosophy 
of religion—was chosen because it was believed that the value 
studies would interest most students more readily than would phi- 
losophy of science, particularly in view of the fact that the gen- 
eral course in natural science had proved unsatisfactory and was 
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then in abeyance pending revision. When a required course in 
natural seience can be presupposed, however, I believe that the 
reverse order—offering first philosophies of science and religion, 
then esthetics and ethics—would be a more logical one, and would 
provide a better organization. This arrangement would make it 
possible to organize the whole course around the question which, 
after Hiroshima, few would deny to be the most urgent of our 
time, namely, ‘‘What should we do about science?’’ Beginning 
with a study of the philosophical assumptions and implications of 
the scientific movement, the course can then proceed to deal with 
the place of religious, esthetic, ethical, and social values in the 
world that science has disclosed and in the world that it has created 
and may destroy. 

Making allowance for the deficiencies of the teacher, I felt that 
the results of the course were sufficiently promising to justify more 
experiment in its general direction. But this sketch of it is offered, 
not as. a paradigm for a general course in philosophy, but in the 
hope of inducing other teachers of philosophy to pool their experi- 
ences and reflections, so that we may assume codperatively the task 
that the new educational demands impose upon us. 

If a course with this general aim can be taught effectively, it 
would seem to many that the need for it justifies its being required 
of all students at some point in the curriculum. But I believe it 
would be unwise to lobby for its adoption merely on the grounds 
that it is designed to fulfill a genuine need and that it is inspired 
by a lofty conception. In view of the not wholly unfounded sus- 
picions of us held by our colleagues in other departments, and by 
our students, it would be well to offer it as an elective course until 
it has been tested in practice and has proven its worth. ‘ humane 
consideration for the student requires such caution in the case of 
institutions where the philosophy department can not be trusted 
to realize the ideal in practice, or in those where the president or 
the dean would wish to dictate the type of philosophy that is to be 
taught. But the philosophy departments have an excellent chance 
to prove themselves. The new curricula, as it has been suggested, 
are trying to make education more philosophical, and a good remedy 
for discouragement with philosophers is to listen to non-philos- 
ophers trying to philosophize. 

Where the philosophy departments can fill the bill, it may be 
found desirable to require in not one but two or three of the post- 
freshman years a course planned expressly to further the unifica- 
tion of the student’s knowledge, and perhaps given with the col- 
laboration of other departments. It is possible that we are not 
yet ready to give a course of this kind that will meet the needs of 
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all students. But the aim of helping the student to achieve a 
synthesis, and the provision of the student with some antecedent 
knowledge to synthesize, may spur the members of the philosophy 
departments to a more strenuous effort at mutual understanding 
and a more sustained attempt to thresh out their own differences; 
it may make them less prolix, less exhibitionistic and less ‘‘ prima 
donnaish.’’ A more whole-hearted collaboration in the search for 
truth would facilitate such tendencies toward convergence of opin- 
ion as exist at present. We should not hope for total agreement, 
or a complete and final synthesis in philosophy—the world is too 
various for that, and human powers too limited—but we may be 
able in time to help our students to be a bit less at loose ends than 
our colleges have left them, and able to give them, not dogmatic 
certainties, but well-founded probabilities to guide them in a period 
when humanity must act wisely and resolutely if it is to survive 
and achieve a decent life. 


Puiu Buarr Rice 
KENYON COLLEGE 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We print below the program of the Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, which will be held at Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, 
New York, February 21, 22, and 23, 1946. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
3:00 P.M. Esthetics. 
Finality and Art 
The Paradox of Esthetic Meaning 
On Morphie Semantics 


3:00 P.M. Theory of Knowledge. 
Empiricism and Vagueness Arthur W. Burks 
Comments on the Ideal of an Empty Logic ...Richard Hocking 
Self-Evidence 


8:00 P.M. Smoker. Irwin Edman and Cornelius Krusé will dis- 
cuss informally philosophic activities in Latin America. 


Frmay, FEBRUARY 22 


9:00 A.M. Symposium: Metaphysics, Its Function, Consequences, 
and Criteria. 
William E. Hocking, Sterling P. Lamprecht, John H. Ran- 
dall, Jr. 
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2:00 P.M. The History of Thought. 


Levels of Meaning and the History of Ideas .... Abraham Edel 
The Philosophie Significance of the History of Thought 
- Paul Oskar Kristeller 
The Current Significance of the History of Thought 
Philip P. Wiener 


2:00 P.M. 


Ethics of Motives and Ethics of Consequences 
David Baumgardt 
Rational Preference, Determinism, and Moral Obligation 
Charles A. Baylis 
The Logic of Naturalistic Arguments against Theistic Hypothe- 
EN itiienimiaried. cot die maak khan need Peter A. Bertocct 
National Traditions in Philosophy ............. A. A. Roback 


4:30 P.M. Afternoon Tea. 


7:30 P.M. Annual Banquet, Presidential Address by William K. 
Wright. ‘‘The End of the Day.’’ 


SaTuRDAY, Fesruary 23 


9:00 A.M. Symposium. The Distinctive Contributions of Philoso- 
phy to the Issues of the Peace. 
Glenn R. Morrow, Ralph Barton Perry, Herbert W. Schnei- 
der 


11:30 A.M. Business Meeting. 





A meeting for the organization of the Charles S. Peirce Society 
has been called by the Rev’d Frederic H. Young, to be held fol- 
lowing the tea on Friday, February 22, 1946, at the meeting of the 
Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association at 
Sarah Lawrence College. Professor Paul Weiss will act as chair-: 
man. All members of the American Philosophical Association are 
invited to attend. 











